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NOVEMBER MEETING.—ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The second meeting ot the Session will be held at the Public Library, 
Church Street, Stoke Newington, N., on Wednesday, November 15th (not 
November 16th as announced in programme). Light refreshments will 
be served at 6.30 p.m. prompt, by kind invitation of Mr. Alderman Eve, 
Chairman of the Public Libraries Committee, and the meeting will 
commence at 7.30, when the following papers will be read and discussed :— 

7.30. Junior paper: D. J. Bayley, Bromley Library, Poplar. 

** Counter Work.” 
8.15. Senior papers: (1) James D. Stewart, Croydon Central Reference 
Library. ‘* School Libraries.”’ 
(2) Henry T. Coutts, Croydon Central Lending Library. 
‘“* Work amongst Children in the Library.”’ 
The most direct way of reaching the Library is by the G. E. Rly., from 
Liverpool Street, booking to Stoke Newington Station. The Library is 
about ten minutes’ walk from the Station. 

Trains from Liverpool Street: 5.46, 5.54, 6.0, 6.7. 

Trains from Stoke Newington: 9.33, 9.51, 10.3, 10.18, and every 15 
minutes after. 

Omnibuses from Victoria (vid Charing Cross, Chancery Lane, and 
Holborn) pass the Library every few minutes. The time occupied in the 
journey from Charing Cross is about 45 minutes. Omnibuses from the 
Bank, and tramcars from Moorgate Street pass the end of Church Street. 

The Stoke Newington Library authorities are particularly anxious to 
see a large gathering of assistants on this occasion. The Library has 
recently been extended, and is well worth a visit. Mr. B. J. Harper (the 
Sub-Librarian) will be glad if those members who intend being present 
will notify him by post-card not later than the 8th inst., in order that 
adequate arrangements may be made. 

Note.—At this meeting a vacancy on the Committee will be filled. 
Nominations should reach the Hon. Sec., 236, Cable Street, E., not later 
than November 11th. 

INAUGURAL MEETING. 
A Successful Gathering. 

The proceedings of the new Session were auspiciously inaugurated 
on Wednesday evening, October 18th, when a large number of members 
and friends assembled at the London School of Economics to listen to an 
address by Thomas J. Macnamara, Esg., M.P., LL.D. The chair was 
occupied by Henry R. Tedder, Esg., F.S.A., and amongst those present 
were Sir Edmund Verney, Bart., and several librarians. 

The Chairman, in introducing the speaker, said: Before I call upon 
Dr. Macnamara to deliver his Address I hope | may be allowed to 
make a few introductory remarks. First of all I wish to express my 
feeling that this is a very great honour that you have bestowed upon me 
by asking me to take the Chair. I feel, however, that to a certain 
degree I have some right to be here, because although you may not be 
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aware of it, I am to some extent a remote ancestor of this Association. 
Twenty-five years ago—a very distant date, probably not a date to be 
thought of by anybody else present—I moved a resvlution at the Edinburgh 
meeting of the Library Association in which it was said that the Council 
should be requested to consider how best library assistants could be aided 
in the training of the general members of their profession. That resolu- 
tion was carried, and the Council set to work in the solemn way in which 
I hope Councils always act; at any rate, something was done, and as 
time went by we gave Lectures, and, as you know, later on we devised 
an examination scheme subsequently sanctioned by Royal Charter. We 
have since that arranged lectures in this place, and we also are now 
conducting correspondence classes. So that you see the Association to the 
best of its small imeans—and its means, I am sorry to say, are very small— 
is doing what it can to help in this excellent work. The Secretary was 
good enough to send me your programme, and I think you are certainly 
very much to be congratulated upon the list now before you; speakers 
and subjects together show an amount of professional enthusiasm and of 
earnest work which are very praiseworthy. Most certainly I think the 
Library Association has every reason to be proud of its vigorous child. 1 
see that the Address of Dr. Macnamara is on ‘* The Relation of the Public 
Library to Public Education.’’ Now, that is a subject which has occupied 
the Library Association for the last two years, and at the risk of repeating 
very much what I said in an address at Cambridge this year, I hope I 
may be allowed, for the benefit of those ladies and gentlemen who were 
not present and who do not know what was done, to read the sum and 
substance of what was then said, so that you may see, and that Dr. 
Macnamara may see, that the Library Association is fully cognisant of 
the great importance of this subject. 

Mr. Tedder then detailed the steps which had been taken by the 
Library Association to bring about a Conference between the various 
educational bodies, and the results arrived at by that Conference, which 
were embodied in a report presented to the Newcastle meeting. This 
report, he said, showed that there was every anxiety on the part of public 
libraries and their committees to co-operate with the educational authori- 
ties. Mr. Tedder continued: At Newcastle this report was presented, and 
the Committee were asked to continue their labours. They did so; they 
‘found but little to improve upon in the report, but they thought it would 
be perhaps as well that they should reduce that report to a still more 
minute extent, and that they should present a series of resolutions of a 
general character, which should form a basis for any future work. The 
resolutions, if I might be allowed to read them, are as follows :— 

(1) In order that children from an early age may become accustomed 
to the use of a collection of books, it is desirable (a) that special 
Libraries for children should be established in all Public Libraries, 
and (b) that collections of books should be formed in all Elementary 
and Secondary Schools. ; 
That the principal text-books and auxiliaries recommended by 
various teaching bodies, including those directing technical studies, 
as -well as University Extension centres, the National Home Read- 
ing Union, etc., be provided and kept up to date in the Public 
Library. 

(3) That the Public Librarian should keep in touch with the chief 
educational work in his area. 

(4) That Conferences between teachers and Librarians be held from 
time to time. 

(5) That there shouid be some interchange of representation between 
the Library and Education Committees. 

(6) That the Public Library should be recognised as forming part of 
the national educational machinery. 
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Now these resolutions, I am glad to say, were adopted unanimously 
by the Library Association at Cambridge, and I feel convinced that they 
will also receive your cordial support. They represent really a very im- 
poriant step. They indicate to my mind what ought to be the future of 
the public library in this country. I apologise for speaking at this 
considerable length when you are all anxious to hear the gentleman whose 
name is down to deliver the Address; but I feel that to a certain extent 
these remarks are explanatory and introductory to the Address you will 
shortly receive from him. I now call upon Dr. Macnamara. 


Dr. Macnamara’s Address. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I do not think the Chairman 
need have made any apology for having given us what was really a very 
interesting introduction to what I propose to say. I cannot, like him, 
claim, even in the most remote way, to be an ancestor of this Association, 
but I can claim to be, in a sense, a colleague, because a schoolmaster 
and a librarian work hand in hand in advancing national prosperity. And 
having been a school-master and associated with schools all my life, I 
do claim to be a colleague working towards the well-being of the com- 
munity of which we are members. Now that is very much more true 
than the people of this country realize. There was a time of course when 
physical superiority governed the world, because at that time the British 
people were pre-eminent; they were courageous, intrepid, of great phy- 
sique, and when it was a matter of brawn and not so much of brain 
there was no question they came out top every time. You remember a 
hundred years ago Wellington said the Battle of Waterloo was won on 
the playing-fields of Eton. I always thought the statement was a trifle 
snobbish. I want to know what Peckham Rye had done. As a Radical 
I am in favour of Peckham Rye and Clapham Park. Still, the statement 
was absolutely true, because physical superiority was the governing force. 
But remember that within seventy years of that, Count von Moltke had to 
admit that the Battle of Sedan was won by the Prussian school-men. 
That denoted a great revolution—-the growing power of intellectualism 
over mere physical force. And during the 35 years which have elapsed 
between the battle of Sedan, that fact has become intensified to an 
enormous extent. [ do not think the British people quite realise the 
extent to which the scientist, the electrician and the student wield the 
magic wand of power at the present time. It is to-day ‘* brain,’’ as I 
say, not ‘‘ brawn.’’ Yhe man who can press the button to-day is the man 
who rules the universe. When I wish this Association all success, I 
merely commend you to the future, because the future is with you, be- 
cause intellectualism is becoming more and more the governing force. In 
making this statement to you about the relationships between the public 
library and public education, I have already made sufficient personal refer- 
ence to justify my intervention. I have said I have been connected with 
education for twenty years: as pupil teacher in the Board School, as 
Assistant Master and Head Master under the Board, and later as a 
Member of the School Board for London. Therefore, I can claim fairly 
well to be in touch with the educational side of this matter. Well, now, 
this is what I desire to say to you on this particular subject of the rela- 
tionship between public education and the public library: If we can give 
the children of the country a taste for healthy reading we have crowned 
our educational efforts with comparative and beneficent success; if we 
cannot, all our expenditure of money and labour on the school must be 
abortive, possibly worse. The public library, therefore, must be a part 
and ancillary to the public school. Now, assuming that the teacher by 
the intelligence and the discrimination of his method has inculcated a love 
of good reading for its own sake, it is for you associated with the public 
library to offer the ready means for the prosecution of that pursuit. And 
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although I saw the great School Boards disappear in 1902 with the most 
profound misgiving, yet it is, 1 admit, a compensation to have the public 
elementary school and the public library under one and the same 
Municipal Authority, anda therefore there should now be no difficulty 
whatever in working the two together with complete community of aim. 

Of course I think that every school should have its own school 
library ; and very many are so provided. About 9,000 of our public ele- 
mentary schools out of 20,000 have their own libraries; and as these are 
usually the large town schools, the proportion of the children enjoying the 
benefit of these institutions is much larger than would appear from the 
figures representing the schools. 

But, good as it is, the possibilities of the school library are soon 
exhausted, especially by the eager ard voracious youngster. We must 
therefore look to the public iibrary, with its far wider capacities, to foster 
the flame kindled in the school and its library, 

Every public library ought to have a children’s room. Now _ follow 
me carefully, because it is rather a big order. I would have a children’s 
room in which children would be permitted to do their home lessons. 
Sounds cheerful, doesn’t it? I was for ten years a Board School master 
in one of the poorest schools of East Bristol, and I very well remember 
an extremely clever boy bringing to me every morning home lessons very 
well done, under difficulties which are common enough in the slums of 
every great city—no table, no chair, a little bay-window, a floor, a broken 
bottle with some concoction that he had made himself, an old pen he had 
picked up somewhere, and _ the light of a street lamp outside! The 
prospect of children doing their lessons at the library is not very cheerful 
to you; but I think you would rather have them there than that they 
should do their lessons under the conditions I have described. In this 
room I would have all the good illustrated periodicals, picture-books of 
all sorts, illustrated histories and gazetteers—it is perfectly marvellous 
the delight with which children see the facts of their school lessons again 
in a more pleasant guise in the form of a pictorial illustration in a general 
pictorial fiistory or a geographical gazetieer—a daily paper or two, and 
all the classics of travel and adventure. So far as [I could secure it, no 
periodical or book should appear without having lots of pictures, and I 
would have a special additional superintendent on the library staff for the 
purpose of looking after the children’s room. I could not fairly put that 
upon you. That would have to be an essential condition to such a 
scheme. That is briefly my view, and I am going to make my remarks 
short, because I want to hear your views upon it. With regard to the 
children’s lending library, what would I suggest as a nucleus? It is 
briefly adumbrated in tne famous resolutions, but I will make my _ pro- 
posal very much more specific if I may. Now on this point of the sort 
of book you would have in such a library there are grave misconceptions. 
I have looked through, with infinite amusement, a number of lists of the 
** hundred best books,’’ prepared by amiable doctrinaires, for the working 
classes particularly, and I think they could scarcely, if they tried, have 
shot wider of the mark. The central mistake people make about reading 
is this, that leisure reading ought never to be engaged upon except for 
purposes of mental improvement. That is why, in my opinion, if I were 
preparing a list of the best hundred books for the working classes, 90 of 
those books would be first-class works of fiction. There are many who 
would deplore the preponderance of fiction. Let me apply it to you. 
You know what books you like. (Laughter.) Therefore IT think those 
who deplore the preponderance of works of fiction in our public libraries 
might be better emploved. The average man who uses a public library 
is a man who works pretty Rard; and life is very drab ard unpicturesque 
nowadays. We are all withering under routine, and yet the spirit of 
adventure and romance is slumbering in us just as much as ever it was in 
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a wider and more extensive day; it is slumbering even in the most matter- 
of-fact and conventional man or woman who catches the same train up 
and the same train down day after day for twenty years just as much as it 
was in Sir Walter Raleigh. I am perfectly sure of it, and we have to 
connote that in the preparation of the list of books, and you will have to 
connote it if you are going to make a lending library for your children of 
any value whatever. I am speaking now purely of juveniles. I would 
begin with plenty of first-class volumes of travel and adventure. Thirty 
years ago, when there were few facilities for getting books, | had to tramp 
to a workmen’s library in a very small back street in Exeter, and we had 
to pay for the volumes. Thirty years ago any boy who was worth his 
salt read all the penny ** bloods.’’ 1 stand here and make frank con- 
fession that I read all the lot, and I revelled in them. I daresay there 
was a great deal that was objectionable in them, but it passed entirely 
over my head, as all objectionable things pass over the heads of children. 
I need not rehearse the names of those penny ‘* bloods *’ to you because I 
don’t want to pursue the matter. I only say I gloated over and revelled 
in every penny ‘‘ blood”’ that was published. If I had had within my 
reach the classics of travel and adventure, they would have been far 
better for me, and I should have liked them far more because I should 
have known that they were the real thing against those others which 
were not real. They were good enough for me because they were the 
only thing I could get. There is no reason for boys to read the penny 
‘“* blood ’’ to-day because there is the real thing, the classic, which will 
give them all the adventure and travel they want. Therefore, | would 
put into my lending department and into my children’s room all the 
classics of travel and adventure. I would suggest to you some of the 
works of H. M. Stanley. I know nothing better for any boy than ‘* How 
I found Livingstone.’? Then I suggest Archibald Forbes, Sir Samuel 
Baker and Charles Bruce. I would go on to add the works of Ballantyne, 
Fenimore Cooper, Conan Doyle, Manville Fenn, Rider Haggard, and 
Henty. Remember, we don’t want to be improved all the time. We want 
to be improved incidentally and occasionally, but we want to be taken out 
of ourselves and out of this dull routine of everyday life sometimes. There 
are also the works of W. H. G. Kingston, Captain Marryat—you may say 
there are lots of doubtful things in Captain Marryat, but the healthy boy 
does not see them—Mayne Reia and Jules Verne. Therefore, I say, travel 
and adventure and plenty of them are the real classics, and are the only 
antidote to the more pernicious if equally exciting penny ‘* bloods.’”? Then 
I would put in all the best historical novels. I have in mind particularly, 
of course, the historical novels of Bulwer Lytton, of Scott, of Harrison 
Ainsworth, although I admit the works of the last-named leave something 
to be desired in the way of historical accuracy about which I am not very 
particularly anxious. I would pretty well fill up the list with works of 
fiction, adding some popularly written biography, some popular works of 
science and natural history, well illustrated, and a standard volume or two 
of poetry; but I would not have too much poetry. Now just let me run 
over this list of the 100 books which I would put into a juvenile lending 
department. This is giving a very practical turn to the resolutions to 
which you have referred, Mr. Chairman. 





No. Title of Book. Author. 

1 Robinson Crusoe Daniel Defoe 

2 Alice in Wonderland Lewis Carroll 

3 Through the Looking-Glass a a 

4 Arabian Nights’ Entertainments 

5 Grimm’s Fairy Tales 

6 Hans Andersen’s Tales 

7 Swiss Family Robinson (H. Frith’s Translation) 














Two Years Before the Mast 

Tom Brown’s School Days 

fEsop’s Fables 

Tower of London 

Little Women 

Prairie Chief 

Lorna Doone 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

Log of the ‘‘ Flying Fish ”’ 

Last of the Mohicans 

Pathfinder 

Old Curiosity Shop 

Pickwick Papers 

Nicholas Nickleby 

David Copperfield 

The White Shield 

Brigadier Frederic 

Story of a Short Life 

Jackanapes 

Three Boys 

Fix Bay'nets 

King Solomon’s Mines 

Allan Quatermain 

Redskin and Cowboy 

Won by the Sword 

Water Babies 

Westward Ho! 

Hereward the Wake 

Heroes 

The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s 

Red Fairy Book 

The True Story Book 

Harold 

Last of the Barons 

Masterman Ready (abridged) 

Mary Barton 

John Halifax, Gentleman 

Scalp Hunters 

Rifle Rangers 

The Frozen Pirate 

Ivanhoe 

The Talisman 

Marmion 

My Kalulu 

How I Found Livingstone 

Robbery under Arms 

Kidnapped 

Treasure Island 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin 

Five Weeks in a Balloon 

Twenty Thousand Leagues under 
the Sea 

Michael Strogoff 

The Wide, Wide World 

The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest 

The Daisy Chain 

Lays of Ancient Rome 

Life of Captain Cook 

Gordon 












R. H. Dana 
Thomas Hughes 






Harrison Ainsworth 
Louisa M. Alcott 
R. M. Ballantyne 
R. D. Blackmore 
John Bunyan 
Harry Collingwood 
J. Fenimore Cooper 





Charles Dickens 


Bertram Mitford 
Erckmann-Chatrian 
Mrs. Ewing 

G. Manville Fenn 
H. Rider Haggard 
G. A. Henty 


Chas. Kingsley 


” ” 


Talbot Baines Reed 
Andrew Lang 
Bulwer Lytton 
Captain Marryat 
Mrs. Gaskell 

Mrs. Craik 

Captain Mayne Reid 
W. Clark Russell 7 
Sir Walter Scott 


” ” ” 


Sir H. M. Stanley 
Rolf Boldrewood a 
R. L. Stevenson E 
Harriet B. Stowe { 
Jules Verne i 
Elizabeth Wetherell 4 
Charlotte Yonge 3 
es ‘ & 
Lord Macaulay & 
Sir Walter Besant E: 


Sir W. Butler 
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66 Havelock Archibald Forbes 
67 From Log Cabin to White House W. M. Thayer 
68 Livingstone Thomas Hughes 
69 Life of Queen Victoria G. Barnett Smith 


70 Readings from English History J. R. Green 
71 Starland Sir Robert S. Ball 
72 Triumphs of Steam Henry Frith 
73 Beauties of Nature Sir John Lubbock 


74 My back-yard Zoo Rev. J. G. Wood 

75 Baxter’s Second Innings H. Drummond 

76 Albert Nyanza Sir Samuel Baker 

77 Voyage in the ‘‘ Sunbeam ” Lady Brassey 

78 In Savage Africa Commander Cameron 

79 1,000 Miles in Rob Roy Canoe John MacGregor 

86 Ride to Khiva F,. Burnaby 

81 First Jungle Book R. Kipling 

82 Second Jungle Book on im 

83 King of the Golden River John Ruskin 

84 The Rose and the Ring W. M. Thackeray 

85 Lyra Heroica (Verses for Boys selected by 
i W. E. Henley) 

86 Fridtjof Nansen R. N. Bain 

87 Prisoner of Zenda Anthony Hope 

8S Sea Wolves Max Pemberton 

89 Deeds that Won the Empire W. H. Fitchett 

96 Micah Clarke Sir A. Conan Doyle 

91 The White Company ma a 

9% Three Midshipmen W. H. G. Kingston 

93 The Wallypug of Why G. E. Farrow 

94 Longfellow’s Poems 

9§ Scott’s Poems 

96 Westward with Columbus Gordon Stables 

97 The Capture of the “ Estrella ”’ Commander Claude Harding 

98 The Old Dominion Mary Johnston 

99 Don Quixote (abridged) Cervantes 


100 The Cloister and the Hearth 


Charles Reade 


There is a nucleus of 100 books, and perhaps your Association might 
do worse than offer a prize for the development of a list on these lines ten 
times as big, so as to make the hundred a thousand, on these proportions 
of Science and Geography and Fiction and Natural History. It would 
then be a first-class lending library for the children attending elementary 
schools. I mentioned ‘*‘ Don Quixote.”” I have made one frank con- 
fession about the penny ‘* blood,’’ but I will make another, and that is 
this: that up to about 14 years of age it is a solid fact that I never read 
any book of any kind but two. My father was a soldier, and as he was 
travelling about, I was wandering about with him. He had two large 
editions of famous books; one of ‘‘ Don Quixote’’ and one of ‘ Gil 
Blas.’’ Now to introduce a lad of lively imagination to ‘‘ Don Quixote ”’ 
might be all right; but when you come to “Gil Blas” it is a different 
matter. I say I substantially knew those books by heart. At any rate, I 
could do this: if you asked me what was on page 259 of ‘‘ Gil Blas”’ I 
could tell you pretty well, especially if there was a picture on it. And 
that brings me to one other point, and it is this: the children of to-day 
have a choice of too many books. It so happens I am engaged in 
journalistic work, and therefore books are right and left, in front and 
behind, and in every room of my house, and where I as a boy had two 
books, it is a fair thing to say that my children have two thousand. And 
I am perfectly sure that they are not getting anything like the good out 
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of their 2,000 that their father got out of his two. Therefore, it is not 
desirable to flood children with books; it is desirable to make a wise 
selection, and to remember what the natural tendencies of the ordinary 
unregenerate juvenile are, and meet them as far as you can. I have 
submitted this list in very practical form, first of all, because I want to 
hear on these two prime points, the children’s room and the children’s 
list of books, the views of those who are more practically acquainted than 
I am; and secondly, because I want to suggest to this Association the 
desirability of extending this list into a thousand. That ought to be a 
very congenial occupation for you during the coming months. 


The Discussion. 


The Chairman, in opening the meeting for discussion, said: Perhaps the 
lecturer will allow me to say that his excellent suggestion about childrep’s 
rooms is very largely carried out in effect in America. There the children’s 
room is always a fine, well-lighted, well-ventilated, handsomely appointed 
room. They have pictures on the walls, books in good condition, good 
print, good binding, and they give frequent lectures and talks about the 
books in the library. I think that many other classes of books are quite 
as interesting as fiction—history, science, poetry even—and I am sorry to 
see a great absence of poetry. I think that is a great pity. I think the 
modern educationist, even the modern statesman or politician, ought to 
read a little more poetry. He is much too matter-of-fact. I think it 
would improve a great many of us, I don’t say to write, but at any rate 
to read poetry. This is a very interesting list, and I am glad to say that 
I recognise most of my old favourites, but I miss a book which I consider 
the very best boys’ book, after ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ ever written, that is 
** Reuben Davidger,’’ by Greenwood. It appeared in ‘* The Boy’s Own 
Magazine ’’ about forty years ago. I am wandering into a discussion of 
the paper, which I think is very much out of place on the part of the 
Chairman, and I will therefore call upon my old friend Sir Edmund 
Verney to commence the discussion. 

Sir Edmund Verney: I have attended some of the meetings of this 
Association and of the Library Association, and I have heard some 
addresses and lectures which have been very much over my head, and I 
think over the heads of many who have listened; but we have had nothing 
over our heads to-night. We have never had a more valuable paper syb- 
mitted to this Association, I will venture to say, than the one that has been 
submitted to-night, and the books which have been mentioned certainly 
show on the part of the lecturer that he has taken an enormous amount 
of trouble in preparing the list for our consideration. 1 believe if I am not 
the only member, I am nearly the only member of the Association who 
lives in the country. This Association is composed almost entirely of men 
who live in the towns. Now I should like to remind you that people are 
always saying that the country people are driven into the towns. Very 
well, if you want to have intelligent people in the towns, it is not a matter 
of indifference to you what we are doing in the country, because the 
people who are coming to the towns are the most intelligent people in the 
vittages and our most intelligent readers. Living entirely as I do in a 
country district, if a young fellow has any gumption in him I always 
advise him to go to the town. I cannot understand why any stay in the 
country. In the county of Buckinghamshire, there are only three public 
libraries, and those three libraries are in the villages where I live. How 
can you expect people to remain in the country when nothing is done to 
help and stimulate them in the desire to improve themselves. Many of 
the remarks Dr. Macnamara has made apply very strongly to us in the 
country. We have shelves of nothing but children’s books; we have 
untearable books for children of four years of age, and it would delight 
your hearts to see these little children trot home with their books under 
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their arms. Thus at that early age they are beginning to know they 
have no better friend than the public library. Our oldest library has been 
going on for fourteen or sixteen years, so that those who were little tots 
when it first opened are now young men and women, and our libraries are 
beginning to make great changes among the inhabitants. You who live 
in towns have not the means of knowing the influence your libraries 
exert; in the country we know. The great cry to-day is for economy. 
The people who talk about economy hardly know what it is. What is it? 
It is getting the most out of your money. Economy is not to avoid 
spending money; but to get the greatest possible value out of it. Now 
can anything be worse economy than to spend large sums of money in 
educating children, in teaching them to read and write, and then to find, 
as we find in the country districts, that in a few years after leaving school 
they have quite forgotten how to write and nearly forgotten how to read? 
But what are they todo? They have nothing to read. Perhaps they have 
a halfpenny paper, and that is all. As a matter of economy, if we spend 
our money in giving children the beginnings of education, we must as a 
mere matter of economy place within their reach the means of continuing 
that education for themselves. 

Mr. Newcombe: It has been a particular pleasure to me to listen to 
Dr. Macnamara’s address, I think one of the most breezy and refreshing 
addresses this Association has listened to. I have the honour to have 
charge of a library which is situated in the Parliamentary constituency 
which Dr. Macnamara represents so ably. I am sure he will like to 
know that those books he read out to us, and which he is so keenly 
anxious should be on the shelves of our libraries, are enjoyed by the 
children of North Camberwell. There he will see a practical illustration 
of what he says. And he will see the same thing in many libraries 
to-day. He will see that we are doing our utmost to link the educational 
forces of our country and all forms of education with the public libraries. 
Carlyle said that the true university of to-day is the library, and I think 
we are all doing our best to link together the educational forces of the 
country with the public library movement. Dr. Macnamara dealt chiefly 
with the influence we bring to bear upon children. I think we should also 
try to get hold of the pupil teacher and the teachers who are preparing 
for examination work, which is sometimes very stiff, and to help them 
so far as in our power lies. It seems to me that we must not rest with 
only talking to children. Dr. Macnamara used the expression, ** We don’t 
want to be improved all the time.’”’ True! But unfortunately the influence 
of the public press to-day is so bad, so pernicious, that we want to try as 
much as possible to get people to read books which will make them 
think and broaden their minds and keep them out of the habit of reading 
little snippy paragraphs. That I think we are gradually doing. We 
must work from below and work gradually and slowly upwards. It is 
only by continual persistence that those ideals which Dr. Macnamara has 
submitted to us to-night can be realised. 

Mr. Quinn: My only wish in rising is to say that I am glad I came 
to this meeting. I came in with a great deal of fear and trembling, but 
Dr. Macnamara will be pleased to hear that we do all he said, and have 
the books he named in our library. He will also be interested to know 
that His Majesty’s Inspector of Schools sends the children systematically to 
us in order that they may become familiar with the library. They come 
in as part of their lessons. As an annex to our children’s room, we have 
another in which we intend to give them lectures. Dr. Macnamara may 
not know that one of the bugbears is the Government auditor, and one 
of the things he is very careful to search out is any expense in the way 
of public lectures. Our brethren in the country are enabled to have 
them, but in London we are debarred because they will be surcharged. 
In the lending library we have always had books for children, and we have 
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never had any age limit in the rules, and that has been a great help to 
encourage the children to come into the place. So far as I know there is 
no public library which is not alive to the suggestions which Dr. Mac- 
namara has made. The difficulty is to get people sympathetic enough to 
carry them out. 


Mr. Cecil T. Davis: I have been very much interested in listening 
to this paper to-night, and I am very grateful to the Doctor for his 
suggestions. At Wandsworth, in connection with our library we have 
had a department for juveniles, and we have been very interested in the 
question. I would ask the Doctor to go one step further, and say that in 
the schools certain rooms should be open for them to prepare their lessons 
there, and if he likes to put it in charge of the Library Committees that is 
another matter. 1 am afraid that from fear of the Government auditor, 
who is more than a bugbear to some of us, we must ask that we are not 
to find room for all these things. We have not, with our limited rates 
and our small places, either the accommodation or the money. I was 
hoping that there would be some other way by which we should be able 
to get more in touch with the schools. It is true I have the privilege of 
being closely in touch with many headmasters and with many local 
managers, and some few winters ago I had the great pleasure of lecturing 
to the children on the local history of the parish. It is hoped by some 
that the present educational authority in London will see their way to 
more of these lectures being given to the children. 


Mr. Beckett (a schoolmaster) having obtained permission to say a few 
words, urged that the children themselves should select their own books. 
He said that many of the books on Dr. Macnamara’s list were in the 
library at his school, and the children would not read them. He paid a 
tribute to the value of public libraries to those engaged in educational work. 

Mr. Chambers, in moving a vote of thanks to Dr. Macnamara, said: 
A more intensely interesting topic than that chosen by Dr. Macnamara 
to-night it would hardly be possible to lay before any meeting of young 
librarians. There is not the slightest doubt that the urgent necessity of 
giving much more attention to the juvenile work in our public libraries is 
very rapidly being realised by all librarians and library authorities. Most 
recently-planned public libraries have some kind of juvenile department. 
Some of the larger ones have quite a separate juvenile department. But 
the juvenile room to be of any use at all should be the largest in the 
library. Such rooms are used to a remarkable extent. I have the privi- 
lege of working in a district which is occupied by artisans, and where 
the children, in most cases, have not very comfortable homes, and although 
our room only holds about 60 readers we are able to do some good work. 
I believe we could get 600 if we had the room. They are the most 
enthusiastic readers you get into your libraries, and it is really interesting 
to see them poring over their books; they have forgotten their dirty homes 
and probably drunken parents, and are lost in their fairy stories. I spend 
much time in the room in getting a knowledge of what the children are 
reading, and am getting to know their personalities and peculiarities, and 
I have the greatest possible hope that the juvenile reading room is going 
to be the most useful part of the library. I believe that until every library 
has a juvenile room properly administered, the library will not be doing its 
duty. I realise the influence of rates on the public libraries. The rate- 
payers say we must only spend a penny. We can turn round and say 
to them: There is not another department, in the municipality which gives 
you such a good return for your money. Until the limit is removed we 
cannot do what we would like, but we ought all to realise the use of the 
juvenile room, and endeavour to educate children to a love of literature, 
and the advantages they would derive from the study of it. It is a topic 
one might talk upon for weeks, consequently I will not trespass on your 
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time any more except to move that the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
given to Dr. Macnamara for the address he has delivered to-night. 

Mr. Sayers, in seconding, said: We needed a man like Dr. Macnamara 
to come and tell us the importance of the juvenile work, because you 
know in our work we are suffering under an avalanche of truism; we 
hear daily that we should capture the juvenile reader while he is young}; 
we hear it so often, that I am afraid it is losing its meaning. A great 
deal of the work Dr. Macnamara suggests has already been done, and 
will be done to a greater extent in the future. I cannot think of any 
more beautiful room to go into in London—either in public libraries or 
out of them—than that at St. George’s Library in Cable Street. The 
juvenile reading room, which is under the control of our Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. Roebuck, is one of the most delightful places I know of. Dr. 
Macnamara suggests we should have special trained assistants for the 
juvenile department. I think that is one of the most valuable suggestions 
that Dr. Macnamara ‘has put forward. We need special trained assistants 
who understand something of child psychology. Unless we know the 
development of a child’s mind, how are we to know what they will 
appreciate. I was very sorry to hear some of Mr. Davis’s remarks. Do 
we not hide behind the rate limitation too much? We constantly hear 
that the state of the public library is not this or that because it has not a 
large income. If we show the public that we can do something towards 
the bettering of our libraries with what means we have, they will be 
more willing to advance more. I will close by saying that I second 
with the very greatest pleasure the vote of thanks which Mr. Chambers 
has proposed, and I am sure your response will be as hearty as my 
wish is. 

The Chairman put the resolution to the meeting and declared it 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Macnamara in a humorous speech returned thanks. Replying to 
the discussion he said: The Chairman did not think there was poetry 
enough. You must remember that a hundred books is not a thousand, 
and | included two volumes of poetry in my list, Longfellow and Scott, 
but still I am willing to concede that perhaps you might have more. Of 
course I could not hope to tell Mr. Quinn anything. One Irishman never 
can tell another Irishman anything. I am perfectly certain that a south 
of Ireland man could never teach a north of Ireland man. Mr. Davis I 
could not understand. He pointed out that money is lacking, and therefore 
my proposal of a children’s room would be rather impossible perhaps 
because of the limit rate, and then he went on to say he was sorry I did 
not go further and make fresh suggestions along practical lines. I think 
there is a confusion of thought, because I will put it to you as a matter 
of mere dry logic that if the little proposal is not practical because of a 
lack of money, how much more impracticable are all those other proposals 
which I did not make myself? I must not hit Mr. Davis too hard 
because he is an old schoolmaster like myself. I quite agree with Mr. 
Beckett that adults must not be the censors of juvenile lists; he is right, 
and I may tell him that no adult was the censor of my hundred books. 
My hundred books were largely compiled under my superintendence by 
my own children. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed by Mr. Thorne, 
seconded by Mr. Harris, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Tedder suitably responded, remarking on the pleasure it had 
given him to be present. 

At the close of the meeting those present were enabled, through the 
liberality of Sir Edmund Verney, to partake of light refreshments. Sir 
Edmund’s kindness in this direction was much appreciated, but what the 
members will value still more is the kind feeling which prompted the 
thoughtful action. 
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THE ANNUAL DINNER. 


As was announced last month, the Annual Dinner will be held at 
Anderton’s Hotel, Fleet Street, E.C., on Wednesday, November 29th, at 7 
for 7.30 p.m., and the Committee is confidently looking forward to a large 
gathering on that occasion. We would again urge members to make 
every effort to be present, and to make the Dinner widely known. 
Mr. P. C. Bursill, of the Central Library, Woolwich, is still open to 
receive offers of vocal or instrumental selections for the musical part ot 
the programme, and applications for tickets should also be made to him 
as early as possible. The charge for these is: Single, 3s. 6d.; Double, 
6s. 6d. Members who expect to be accompanied by ladies are again 
reminded that it will be advisable to communicate with Mr. G. E. Roebuck, 
in order to obtain information as to the number of ladies likely to be 
present. This suggestion is framed in the interests of the ladies them- 
selves, as it is thought that they will attend in larger numbers if they can 
be assured that they will meet others at the Dinner. 


MR. GREENWOOD’S GIFT TO MEMBERS. 


Owing to the amount of business transacted at the Inaugural Meeting 
it was impossible to distribute the copies of Mr. Greenwood’s Life of 
Edward Edwards to those members present who had made application. 

The following applicants, therefore, are invited to send stamps value 
4d. to Mr. George E. Roebuck, 236, Cable Street, E., who will dispatch 
the books by return of post. This will be the only intimation :— 

J. G. Ayton, D. J. Bayley, E. J. Bell, A. E. Bellamy, F. H. Bonner, 
C. A. Bradley, W. Burgess, P. W. Camplin, A. D. Carlisle, E. G. H. 
Carter, H. M. Cashmore, H. Chambers, B. W. Coleman, H. J. Cox, 
A. W. Crockford, B. Crook, F. Dallimore, H. J. Davis, G. E. Denne, 
H. Dixon, E. C. Dodd, E. Garner, T. W. Glazier, T. Green, 
A. M. Hamblyn, W. J. Harris, S. E. Harrison, J. F. Hogg, 
H. Holmes, A. L. Johnson, G. P. Jones, H. J. King, S. Kirby, H. W. 
Kirk, W. Law, Miss E. Lea, J. W. Litten, A. W. Lockyear, R. H. Loney, 
J. G. McCarthy, F. W. McLaren, E. Male, Miss J. B. Moon, A. M. 
Moslin, A. Nash, R. H. Newey, J. Norrie, W. H. Parker, E. H, Parsons, 
H. R. W. Peters, A. C. Piper, H. W. Poulter, E. G. Rees, 
W. C. Rees, S. Searle, F. LL. Seidel, H. W. Shawcross, 
H. Smith, G. A. Stephen, O. W. Stone, W. H. Sunley, H. G. Sureties, 
H. Tempest, E. Jerry, W. B. Thorne, H. A. Twort, G. F. Vale, Sir 
E. H Verney, C. H. Waite, J. H. Wale, G. H. White, and W. B. Young. 


THE COMMITTEE. 


A meeting of the Committee was held at the Cripplegate Institute, 
E.C., on Wednesday evening, October 25th, when there were present Mr. 
W. Geo. Chambers (in the Chair) and Messrs. Bursill, Coutts, Faraday, 
Harris, Hatcher, McDouall, Poulter, Rees, Roebuck, Sayers, Smith, and 
Sureties. Mr. Carter (Hon. Librarian) was also present. 

A report as to the condition and use made of the Association library 
was presented by Mr. Carter. It was referred to a Sub-Committee to 
consider how best to improve and increase the usefulness of the library. 

The report of the delegates appointed to confer with the representative 
of the Library Association on the question of affiliation was presented, 
and after discussion it was resolved to lay the matter before a special 
general meeting of the members of the Association. 

The resignation of Mr. B. J. Harper, a member of the Committee, 
was accepted with regret. Other formal business was transacted. 
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OBITUARY. 

It is with deep regret that we have to record the death of Mr. 
Franklin T. Barrett, Borough Librarian of Fulham, which took place at 
his residence, 598, Fulham Road, on Monday, October 9th. For some 
time past Mr. Barrett had been ailing from heart trouble, and for two or 
three weeks prior to his death he did his work in his private apartments 
instead of in the Library. On the day the sad event occurred he was 
engaged up to midday, with his chief assistant, upon work in cqnnection 
with the North Branch Library which is being erected. About 3 o’clock 
the fatal seizure took place, and at 4.30 p.m. he died. 

Franklin Trengrouse Barrett was born at Birmingham in 1866. He 
entered the profession as an assistant under his father at the Mitchell 
Library, Glasgow. Whilst in Glasgow he catalogued the books in the 
library of the Free Church College there. In June, 1894, he came to 
Fulham as Chief Librarian. During the eleven years he has been at 
Fulham he has instituted many reforms which have been appreciated 
both by the Committee and the public. In 1899 he issued a catalogue 
which was not only a credit to himself and the institution, but was con- 
sidered to be one of the finest of its kind in the country. 

The South Branch Library was greatly benefited by his advice. Acting 
under his guidance the committee adopted the Open Access and Card 
Charging system, which has proved to be a great boon to the readers, and 
this Library is now in many ways a model institution. It is a matter of 
intense regret that Mr. Barrett has not been spared to see his ideas in 
respect of the North Branch Library carried out. 

Evidence of the hgh esteem in which Mr. Barrett was held by the 
members of the Library Association is shown by the fact that for the last 
three years he was returned at the top of the poll in the election foi 
London Councillors. He acted as Honorary Secretary to the Cataloguing 
Rules Committee, but unfortunately had to resign the office when his 
health broke down last year. 

For two years he was invited to lecture upon Librarianship at ine 
London School of Economics. For this institution he delivered two courses 
of lectures upon Cataloguing and Classification. Previously he had lectured 
for the Library Association upon Classification at the School of Arts and 
Crafts, Regent Street. He was also a member of the Board of Examiners 
of the Library Association. 

Outside his professional work he had a great interest in various 
branches of science. In his youth he studied science under Lord Kelvin, 
and this taste developed with years. He had a very considerable know- 
ledge of Natural History. Photography and the use of the lantern as an 
educational instrument were among his accomplishments. During last 
winter he lectured for the Fulham Field Club upon ** Photo-micrography,”’ 
which demonstrated his research as a microscopist and his patient capacity 
as a photographer. He was a member of the Quekett Club. 

The funeral took place at Fuiham Cemetery on Friday, October 13th, 
when a very large number of friends were present to pay their last tributes 
to one who, as master or friend, was universally esteemed by all who 
knew him. ; 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

British Museum.—In connection with the Nelson Centenary celebra- 
tions, the authorities of the British Museum have arranged an exhibition 
of manuscripts, printed books, prints, and medals illustrative of British 
naval history from the time of the Armada to Trafalgar. The manuscripts 
and books give contemporary narratives of the great sea fights, while 
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the prints and medals furnish pictorial illustrations of them and portraits 
of all our most famous admirals. 


Montrose.—The new Public Library, presented by Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, was opened on October 19th by the Right Hon. John Morley, LL.D. 
On the same day Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Morley were presented with the 
freedom of the burgh. In declaring the library open, Mr. Morley said 
free libraries had set on foot in this country a great movement. Some 
complained that they added increased burdens to the ratepayers, but this 
must necessarily happen in certain work done for the public good. He 
would give one piece of advice to librarians, and that was to beware of 
the temptation of getting together a lot of books simply because they 
could be got at a low price. Always remember that 100 books of the 
right sort were of far more importance than 10,000 books that were of no 
importance ever would be. It was also of importance that a librarian 
should be a man who read; one who had got such u zeal and interest in 
books that he could not help reading them. 


Northumberland and Durham Association of Library Assistants.—A 
meeting of this Association was held at the Public Library, Sunderland, on 
Wednesday, October 25th. The members were received by Mr. J. A. 
Charlton Deas (Librarian), and were then conducted over the Library, 
Museum, and Art Gallery. A visit was also made to the Winter Gardens 
adjoining. The Association was entertained to tea by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlton Deas, after which a meeting was held, when the following 
papers were read: ‘* The usefulness of Branch Libraries,’’ by Mr. T. 
Coulson (Sunderland); ** The general policy of Book Selection,’? by Mr. 
W. Wilson (Gateshead); and, ‘* Aids to Readers,’’ by Mr. J. W. Lambert 
(Sunderland). 


Many other Notes and Comments of interest are held over owing to 
extreme pressure on our space. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of *‘ The Library Assistant.” 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Weare, seems to have a_ grievance 
against the Committee of the Library Assistants’ Association, or perhaps 
more particularly against certain remarks made by the Chairman at the 
Annual General Meeting. It is not my intention to come forward as the 
champion of Mr. Chambers, for there is much in professional matters that 
we look at from different points of view, but there is certainly much truth 
in what he termed ‘‘ the weil-iknown apathy of library assistants.’’ In 
support of this statement we have only to look at the very small percentage 
of assistants who annually attend the professional classes at the London 
School of Economics. 


I gather from the tone of Mr. Weare’s letter that he considers the 
principle of the L.A.A. good, and is in this respect entirely in unison with 
us of the Committee; but dissents from its policy. It is difficult to 
understand a man who evidently has the work of the Association at heart 
staying outside and aiming stones of reproach, when by his co-operation 
he might strengthen and perhaps improve the Association. Quoting from 
Mr. Ewart’s *‘ Impressions of an Outsider,’? which appeared in the August 
number of *‘ The Library World,’’ would it not be better for those who are 
of the opinion that ‘‘the Association is not managed as it should 
be . . . to join and reform it’’? (The italics are mine.) 
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If everyone took Mr. Weare’s view I am afraid that the L.A.A. would 
soon be non-existent. I have yet to learn that there is a Society in 
existence whose policy and programme is equally palatable to every 
member. Personally (and | think my colleagues on the Committee agree 
with me in this), I would not dare to say that the L.A.A. is all that it 
should be, and | would respectfuliy point out to Mr. Weare that no one 
is more conscious of this fact than those who take an active interest in 
its welfare. 

As one of the energetic, and as one who would like to see the L.A.A. 
more appreciated by library assistants, may I suggest to your corre- 
spondent that he might do worse than to throw off ** that tired feeling ”’ 
which he frankly admits he has (and which is such an obvious sign of 
weakness), and become a member of the L.A.A. Let him persuade those 
** passive resisters’? to become active workers, and he will find, I am 
sure, that the present. members will hold out the hand of fellowship to 
them, and will welcome their co-operation; and who shall say that by this 
means the L.A.A. may not aspire to the heights of perfection? 

Henry T. Coutts. 

Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 


Indexing in Excelsis! 

Dear Sir,—Quite a gem in its way is the index to Volume 26 of the 
**Girl’s Own Paper ”’ which was recently issued. The librarian who cata- 
logued Green’s Short history of the English people under ‘* Green,” 
** Short,’’ ** History,’’ ‘* English’? and ** People’ will have to look to 
his laurels, for a rival is in the field. One of the serials running through 
the volume of the ‘‘ Girl’s Own Paper” referred to, is called ‘* The 
Heart of Una Sackville.’’ This is indexed under ‘* The,’’ ‘* Heart,’’ 
**Una,”’ and ** Sackville ’’; whilst another serial called ‘‘ In the Twilight 
Side by Side ’’ has the following entries in addition to its proper one under 
““In’’: ‘* Side by Side, In the Twilight ’’; ‘* Twilight, Side by Side, In 
the.’’ An article entitled ‘* Where London Working Girls may spend their 
Evenings’’ is entered under ‘* Where,’’ ‘* London,’’ ‘* Working,’’ 
**Girls,’? and ** Evenings,’? and the same principle has guided the com- 
piler of this index all through. Verily Mr. Clarke’s book is issued none 
too soon! 

W. Geo. CHAMBERS. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Bonp, Mr. Henry, Borough Librarian, Woolwich, to be Borough 
Librarian, St. Pancras. 


*Carter, Mr. E. G. H., Assistant, Holborn, to be Senior Assistant, 
Deptford. 


*CLayton, Mr. C. E. A., Assistant Librarian, Royal Medical and Chirur- 
gical Society, to be Librarian, Manchester Medical Society. 


Fortescue, Hon. Joun, to be Librarian of Windsor Castle, in succession 
to Sir Richard R. Holmes, who is retiring. 


Jounson, Mr. Cunarrtes S., Assistant, Kingston-on-Thames, to be 
Librarian, Teddington. 


*Lams, Mr. Sypnry, Assistant Librarian, St. Helens, to be Librarian, 
Ashton-in-Makerfield. 


* Members of the L.A.A. 
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NEW MEMBERS. 

Senior : Miss Boyton, Kimberley ; Messrs. R. Cooper, Battersea; L. H. 
Cousins, Wandsworth; A. Denton, Chelsea; L. J. Dovey, Westminster ; 
A. H. Fudge, Lower Sydenham Branch, Lewisham; C. Gates, Thornton 
Heath Branch, Croydon; M. H. B. Mash, South Norwood Branch, Croy- 


don; D. Niven, Johannesburg; W. A. Peplow, Croydon; B. E. Rathbone, 
Northampton. 


Junior: Messrs. W. S. Ballingall, Dulwich Branch, Camberwell; J. 
Barr, Mitchell Library, Glasgow; E. Bishop, Woolwich; R. L. Brown, 
Wimbledon ; F. W. Cornwall, Croydon; W. A. Easlea, Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute; C. Furmidge, Kimberley; A. Garrett, Westminster; R. Henshaw, 
East Ham; S. Kitchener, Hornsey; C. Nowell, Kendal; R. L. Peacock, 
Croydon: S. J. Redgrave. Croydon; E. B. Robinson, Bishopsgate Insti- 
tute; H. C. Sawtell, Wimbledon; W. T. Smith, Wimbledon; C. E. 
Thomas, Bishopsgate Institute ; C. Turner, Deptford; J. Warner, Croydon. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 
Notice to Library Authorities.—We shill be pleased to publish 
under this heading, free of charge, particulars of vacancies, if full details 
are sent to the Editor not later than the 26th of each month. 


ADDRESSES. 


Chairman and Hon. Treasurer—Mr. W. Geo. Chambers, Public Library, 
Plumstead (Telephone—45 Woolwich). 


Hon. Secretary—Mr. Geo. E. Roebuck, St. George’s Library, 236, Cable 
Street, E. 


Hon. Secretary, kducation Sub-Committee—Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, 
Public Library, Croydon (Telephone—394 Croydon). 


Hon. Librarian—Mr. A. H. Carter, Public Library, St. Martin's Lane, 
W.C. 


Matter for the December number should reach the Editor not later 
than November 20th. 





